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Ready for the cobwebs... 

Chaz Davies gets happy on the brakes at Jerez in 
the last of his testing duties for 2016 and where 
the British rider was keenly searching another half 
a second on his lap-times. #7 will almost certainly 
be hoping to launch '17 this hot... 

Photo by Steve English 
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No.l and little doubt 


tor Speedway and after leaving AMA 250MX champ 
Cooper Webb in his wake. Unsurprisingly Jeffrey 
Herlings heads our ranking of the best riders in the 
class this year. Read on for judgement on the rest 

Photo by Ray Archer 












PLAY. 


SBK-MX 


Crossed-up... 

It was revealing to watch Kawasaki’s recent Rider X 
Over with Jonathan Rea and Clement Desalle swap¬ 
ping factory Kawasaki machinery and that the Belgian 
was quicker than any Pro motorcycle test journalist on 
his rapid eight-lap sortie. On the mud there were few 
surprises as happy enthusiast Rea showed some of his 
capable dirt bike skills. Watch the video to see more 

Photo by Kawasaki/GeeBee Images 
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riESTING TIMES 


2017 

" continued apace in southern Spain. The ‘unveiling’ of 
the Valencia test was chased hard upon by more work for a glut of race 
teams from WorldSBK and MotoGP at Jerez. Factory efforts from the 
likes of Kawasaki, Ducati, Suzuki, KTM, MV and HRC mingled with satel¬ 
lite teams armed with Desmosedicis. It was Superbike World Champion 
Jonathan Rea who caught the eye with a searing lap-time on Thursday 
and at the end of the title winning team’s workload that would have 
placed the 29 year old squarely at the front of the MotoGP race at the 
same racetrack earlier In the summer. Rain showers battered the Anda- 
lucian region on the final day but one of the very few teams to continue 
lapping until the last minutes were Aruba.it Racing and we grabbed 
some opinions from Ducati riders Chaz Davies and Marco Melandri 
once the rain had been flicked away from the leathers... 


By Adam Wheeler/Kent Brockman 
Photos by Steve English/Graeme Brown 




Using time in Jerez... 

We got a bit lucky with the weather for two 
days. We’ve gone quite fast considering that 
our bike is not that much different but our 
pace has taken a step forward from when I 
have been here in the winter before. I have 
never run under a Imin 40 - not even on a 
qualifier - and managed a 1.39.1 yesterday 
[Thursday]. The best and the worst thing is 
that I have been going quickly but we are leav¬ 
ing 4-5 tenths out there and we’re struggling to 
turn a little bit in a few areas. It is not always 
like that: sometimes you are on the limit and 
thinking 'where can I find another second? 

This is all I’ve got...” I think we can make that 
drop in the times with a bit more work on the 
chassis. We need to work on the balance a 
little bit, front to rear and mid-corner. It has 
been a limitation peeling into the apex I feel 
like I am waiting too much and having to go a 
bit slower for it. The base package at the end 
of the season was really good and it was more 
like fine-tuning. The conditions were colder 
here than we’d normally have in the season... 
so I’d put it down to that. 

Hanging over from 2016... 

In some ways but it was a case of too little too 
late. I knew after the summer we’d turned a 
corner but we’d already lost too many points 
by then to challenge for the championship. 

The frustrating thing for me was that for a few 
races I knew the package was capable of more 
but we were not getting the best out of it...and 
making too many mistakes as a result. There 
were a few ‘let down’ races but we picked it up 
at the end of the year. 


Confidence and run of form that no other rider 
at the end of any other series had... 

It was nice to finish like that. There is nothing 
worse than having a s**t last race when you 
go into the winter. I’ve had it before when you 
think 'well, that’s depressing’ but we headed 
in the opposite with six from the last six and 
seven from the last eight. It was definitely the 
right way to end the season but we need to 
iron out the troughs a little bit. 

Evolving as a rider... 

I have definitely improved as a rider over the 
last few years. I made quite serious changes 
to what I do in order to get where I am. I keep 
creeping forward and knocking a tenth off 
every season; that sort of thing. Although I 
don’t just go from being a third place guy to 
a winner over the summer break; it is a result 
of what the team and mechanics have done 
to give me the package I need to exploit my 
strengths as a rider which are braking and 
entering the corner with the brake. They gave 
me the package to do that to the best of my 
ability. It is a combination. I’ve spent more 
time riding bikes generally in the last couple of 
years and that’s helped a bit with bike fitness 
but I wouldn’t put it all down to that. As much 
as I’ve improved the team have helped me to 
do that. The guys I’m with don’t say: ‘the bike 
operates in this window and this set-up [you 
have to change]’ they go ‘you ride like this, so 
we can probably do this-and-that to make you 
feel more comfortable even if it might not work 
for anyone else’. 

Having Marco Melandri as a team-mate... 

It’s the second time around for me with Marco. 
There are two factors: I like having a strong 
teammate because it drives me hard to get the 
right results. He is seriously fast and keeps 
me on my toes. No one likes getting beat by 
another teammate. Secondly I get on well with 
Marco. We are doing two different things on 
two sides of the garage but I’ve never had any 
issues with him and hopefully that stays. 










I expect him to be pushing me, and from what 
we have seen in testing he is looking good. You 
don’t really forget to ride a bike. He might not 
have been racing for eighteen months but he 
has been active, training and staying on bikes 
and staying sharp. He’s a guy that has created 
results in every class he’s raced. He will be a 
force. 

The race bike for Phillip Island and progress 
from Jerez... 

It will be an evolution [of what he has now] we 
gathered information from the last test and 
with the new parts we had and I cannot say 
they are ready to go just yet. They need a bit of 
work and I feel we could improve further and 
try again in January to know if it is the right 
direction but I also know there are other things 
coming that will be a step. It’ll be a gradual 
evolution because we don’t have a new bike or 
anything like that. 



Going to Australia with the expectation of 
continuing a winning streak... 

It is not so much about continuing the run and 
form because it is a different season. Phillip 
Island is a strange track. It is always a bit of a 
weird one and I always go with the mindset of 
coming out of there with a set of points. As im¬ 
portant as it is to kick-off a season with wins I 
do also think it is important to come away with 
points. It is one of those tracks where you can 
get caught out very easily - because it is a long 
week with the test beforehand - and it happens 
to so many riders every year. I feel the season 
levels out more and we hit a stride when we 
get to Europe. You just have to avoid the O’s. 

Thoughts of losing second in the 2016 cham¬ 
pionship in the last race when Sykes was al¬ 
lowed to pass Rea... 

Really the only difference was the number and 
then also the amount in the bank account! I 
saw it coming a mile-off. When the first race 
finished and I saw the points I thought ‘well, 
if I win again and Jonathan should be second 
then guess it is going to play out that way...’ 

I could have played the race a bit differently 
and bunched things up but at the end of the 
day what was important was winning that last 
race of the season when everybody had noth¬ 
ing to lose, including the champ. Winning that 
last race was as important to me as finishing 
second in the championship. Second is better 
than third but it doesn’t really matter. 





MARCO MELANDRI: 
34 ANOMOIhMI^ 

Keeping on the bike... J 

I was riding motocross a lot but I stopped in 
April when I saw there was the chance to come 
here with Ducati and just rode a road bike. 

I’m now trying to organise something for this 
winter where I can ride in Sardinia and I want 
to concentrate on that. 


I’m feeling really good. The Kawasaki guys are 
faster than me when it comes to a lap-time, a 
qualifier, but over a race distance I think Chaz 
was very strong. I don’t really know [about] 
Johnny because he was racing for a champi¬ 
onship and not solely race wins. Also Chaz... 
in braking he is unbelievable I think one of the 
strongest I have seen in my life. The way I look 
at it is that these guys have two legs and two 
arms so there is no reason why I cannot match 
them! I won a lot of races in my career...but 
just one championship. I lost maybe three or 
four! I think I have the opportunity now to end 
my career in the right way. 


Targets for 2017... Missing a year of racing... 

For sure I want to fight for the win. I did not I think when you miss something you like then 

want to come back just to be a number. I know you understand it better and why you like it. 

it won’t be easy but I trust a lot in what I have You know as a rider the end of your career will 

and rarely have I had such a good package. come but I found it difficult to accept before. 





I knew I could get good results and I have even 
higher motivation than before. I need that 
adrenaline of racing and I turned away from it 
when I could not have it. I wanted to see what 
else life had to offer. I rode motocross and I 
started an online shop with my sister just a 
month ago. I wanted to show some people 
what the world is like behind racing and some¬ 
thing different that the normal online shop. 


Thoughts on MotoGP this year... 

Marc [Marquez] was so strong in every condi¬ 
tion and riding amazingly. For me I thought 
he would struggle a lot with that bike in the 
beginning and the electronics. Even at the 
end the engine did not look that fast. He was 
always at 100%. When everything was OK on 
the technical side then Lorenzo was the best; 
he was like a Swiss watch and looked like he 
neveuDushed [too hard]. 






An opinion on Lorenzo at Ducati... 

On the bike I don’t know but Ducati will do 
everything they can. I’m actually happy for 
Jorge because he will find a family, not a team. 
I think this year was tough for him because he 
was the champion but when he went to the ga¬ 
rage he knew Yamaha was ‘for’ the other rider. 
It must be a very difficult situation because for 
me what makes you go fast is confidence and 
motivation and you must be confident in the 
people around you. It couldn’t have been an 
easy time. I think he will feel at home. 


Returning and finding a different Ducati... 

The company is made by the people and the 
person leading the racing department now is 
different...so for me it is a very different com¬ 
bination. For me Gigi Dall’lnga is a very good 
person who understands engines but also that 
riders are human. He works on the feeling [in 
the team] and I can see that everyone has a re¬ 
sponsibility in the project and everyone works 
very hard. 
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LAVERTY: '1 EXPECTED TO GET BACK ON A 
SUPERBIKE THAT WOULD OFTEN BE LONGER FOR 
THE RIDER, FEEL CHUNKIER AND ALL THE REST, 
BUT THE BIKE FEELS REALLY SIMILAR TO MotoGP. 
IT'S A PROPER LITTLE RACE BIKE, ISN'T IT? " 








s the sun set on the final test of the 2016 
season it was WorldSBK champion Jona¬ 
than Rea who hogged the limelight. The North¬ 
ern Irishman set the fastest time of the week 
using a qualifying tyre on Thursday during a 
five day test which saw MotoGP bikes sharing 
the track with the leading WorldSBK runners. 

While Rea’s time came on softer tyres de¬ 
signed to be used over a single circulation, his 
race simulation saw him post a series of laps 
that were on a par with the Grand Prix riders; 
indeed Rea’s fastest effort in his 19 lap run 
was the fifth fastest of the week. The question 
in the aftermath however was how does this 
reflect on both championships? 

The 29 year old was a tenth of a second off the 
fastest time of the day set by Hector Barbera. 
The speed and performance of the Kawasaki 
rider was hugely impressive but is this a sign 
that the production bikes can hold their own 
or is it a fortuitous confluence of circum¬ 
stances? Low track temperatures and a circuit 
that doesn’t place a premium on top speed 
certainly offered Rea the ideal opportunity to 
challenge the MotoGP riders but to say it was 
only this also dismisses just how advanced a 
WorldSBK machine is at the moment. 

WorldSBK returnee Eugene Laverty was asked 
how the Aprilia RSV4 that he will steer In 2017 
compared to the Aprilia MotoGP bike that he 
tested the previous week. The Irishman was 
clearly impressed by his production-based 
racer: “The nice surprise was that the riding 
position was so similar,’’ said Laverty. “I ex¬ 
pected to get back on a Superbike, that would 
often be longer for the rider, feel chunkier and 
all the rest, but the bike feels really similar. 

It’s a proper little race bike, isn’t it? It’s always 
the tyres which are the main difference, and of 
course horsepower. You’re going to feel that.” 


“The Superbike feels easier because the horse¬ 
power is less. Around a track like this the thing 
is moving around and you have to work hard. I 
was with Jack [Miller] and we are pretty strong 
in braking compared to him. There are some 
areas where we can gain coming towards them 
on the front. So that’s where we gain. The rest, 
from the mid corner to the exit, they get going. 
I’m surprised I can actually pull time on them 
on entry.” 

Laverty wasn’t the only rider able to offer a 
comparison between the series. With WorldS¬ 
BK riders having filled-in for injured Grand Prix 
riders throughout the season Alex Lowes also 
offered his opinion. The 26 year old was clear 
in his view that comparison isn’t valid given 
the track conditions faced on a November 
day in Jerez when the MotoGP bike couldn’t 
get into it’s operating window. Even so he 
confirmed that the Pirelli tyres, available for 
the public to buy, is strong rubber that works 
exceptionally well in cold track temperatures. 
“The problem is that it’s too cold for the 
Michellns here,” said the Yamaha WorldSBK 
rider. “In the cold temperatures our tyre is a lot 
better and if you put the Michelin tyres onto 
the Superbike we’d be a lot slower than today. 
I’ve raced the MotoGP bike and when the tyre 
suits the track they’re loads faster than the 
Superbike.” 

“The comparison between them is pointless at 
a cold Jerez with low track temperatures. The 
MotoGP bike makes their time up on a day like 
this because they’re faster in the straight but 
they’re a lot harder to ride and a lot harder to 
keep the heat in the tyres. Getting the power 
down in a MotoGP bike is so much harder than 
a Superbike and they’re more physical to keep 
the front down.” 
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“On a day with the low track temperatures 
they wouldn’t have a lot of grip. On a straight 
the extra power obviously makes a difference 
but they can’t make up that much time under 
braking here because it’s too cold to give them 
grip.” 

For Lowes the comparison may not have been 
valid given the characteristics of the single¬ 
make tyre In both series but for Tom Sykes 
it was the “dumbing down” of regulations in 
WorldSBK that make it harder and harder to 
make the comparison. With split throttle bod¬ 
ies now banned in the production-based series 
the former champion feels that the gulf will 
simply widen further between both series. 

“I think that some people don’t value the 
WorldSBK championship,” said Sykes. “The 
speed of all of us is there but every year 
there’s rule changes to dumb down the class 
and amplify the gap between both. I think that 
it gives the two championships a false level... 
but it’s to give MotoGP all the glory. It works 
though because everyone thinks that the GP 
riders are a cut above and while I’m sure 
they’re very, very good I think that we do here 
is just as impressive given the machinery and 
budgets that are available.” 

When asked what it’s like to share a track 
with the MotoGP machines the Yorkshireman 
laughed and smiled as he commented about 
the prototypes: “It’s always nice to be on track 
with the MotoGP bikes and I’ll tell you what 
those MotoGP bikes sound good! Coming into 
the likes of Turn 1 they get into there so good 
and the engine on the over-run sounds great 
as they shut off the power. Looking at the 
speed traps they pick up a few k’s on us and 
as the day went on they got faster and faster. 
Jonathan was the only rider that went for it 


and he set an incredible lap-time but I think 
that it shows the level of our riding ability is a 
lot higher than some people think.” 

Three world class riders and three very dif¬ 
ferent opinions on the differences between 
WorldSBK machinery and what we see in 
MotoGP. A MotoGP bike is the perfect balance 
of braking, turning, acceleration and top speed 
on two wheels. It is a machine crafted and 
developed to be at the cutting edge but the 
variances with a WorldSBK bike over a single 
lap aren’t massive. 




Some more Christmas ideas from the enor¬ 
mous KTM stores of Powerwear and Power- 
parts. Eiegant handbag, wailet and card hoider 
options can easiiy be ordered from any KTM 
deaier or online while the Austrian’s associa¬ 
tion with travel luggage experts Ogio mean 
that any kind of travel gear - from full-on 
motocross/riding apparel haulage to overnight 
hops and backpacks - can be found. The liver¬ 
ies are not too garish and as an interesting 
aside KTM also produce a solar-powered ruck¬ 
sack that can charge devices while on the go. 
We have one here at OTOR and although the 
dimensions are tight for a laptop it is ideal for 
a quick blast on bicycles and when a GPS or 
iPhone needs a top-up. Head to the Powerwear 
section of the KTM website for more info 























WHICH WAY THRU THE LOOKING GLASS...? 

By David Emmett 


J onathan Rea caused quite a stir at Jerez last 
week, where the cream of World Superbike were 
sharing a track with some of the MotoGP teams, 
at a test hosted by Ducati. On Thursday, when the 
weather and track conditions were at their best, 

Rea hustled his WorldSBK spec Kawasaki ZX-IOR 
around the Spanish circuit nearly a quarter of a 
second faster than Alvaro Bautista lapped on a 
Ducati Desmosedici GP16 MotoGP machine. He 
also put in two race simulations, one of which was 
just shy of the pace of Valentino Rossi during the 
MotoGP pace at Jerez in May of this year. Once 
again, the question was raised why Jonathan Rea 
wasn’t in MotoGP. 

It is a good question...with several different an¬ 
swers, some simple, some not quite so simple. 

Rea, along with his main rival for 2017 Ohaz 
Davies, are clearly the best of the WorldSBK field. 
They have all of the traits a rider needs to be world 
champion: sheer talent, the ability to override a 
bike and get more out of it than others, regularly 
beating their teammates, the ability to escape and 
grind out an unbeatable pace, and the willingness 
to mix it up and take risks when they can’t get 
away. Above all, the will to win, and the desire to 
do whatever it takes to achieve that. 

And yet team managers in MotoGP keep overlook¬ 
ing Rea, Davies, and just about everyone in the 
World Superbike paddock. Rea and Davies are 
too old they say. They have not had enough time 
on a MotoGP bike they say. Making the transition 
from World Superbikes to MotoGP is too hard they 
say, with new tyres to learn, new circuits, carbon 
brakes. 

The real problem is that MotoGP team managers 
are incredibly conservative and risk averse. Instead 
of trusting their instincts and their research, they 
look in the same places that every other team 


manager in the MotoGP paddock is looking: first 
to Moto2, then at MotoS, and then at the feeder 
series through the FIM CEV Junior World Champi¬ 
onship. In search of the Next Big Thing, they look 
at the Current Big Thing, and try to find a junior 
version of that. 

Right now, the Current Big Thing is a 23-year-old 
Spanish prodigy who came up through 125s and 
Moto2. There is no doubting Marc Marquez’ abil¬ 
ity: five Grand Prix titles in nine seasons, and three 
MotoGP titles in four years is proof that he is a 
very special talent. So team managers are scouring 
MotoS, talking to the crop of talented youngsters 
currently filling the grids of that class, and mak¬ 
ing it so very entertaining to watch. If they have 
a Moto2 team, they are trying to convince those 
youngsters to ride for them in the intermediate 
class, dangling the carrot of a MotoGP contract to 
tempt them. 

But is this really the best approach to finding new 
talent? It is certainly risky. Of the last 20 cham¬ 
pions in the junior class, either 125cc or MotoS, 
only eight have even made it to MotoGP. Of those 
eight, only five have won a MotoGP race. Their 
names should be familiar: Valentino Rossi, Dani 
Pedrosa, Andrea Dovizioso, Marc Marquez, Maver¬ 
ick Vihales. Most of the rest were left stranded in 
250s or Moto2. Some never even made it to the 
intermediate class. Of the five champions between 
2011 and 2015, only Vihales has made a success 
of Moto2 and MotoGP. Danny Kent and Sandro 
Cortese have struggled in Moto2, Alex Marquez 
has taken nearly two seasons to start showing 
signs of promise. Nico Terol left Moto2 to go to 
World Superbikes, then World Supersport, and has 
been concentrating more on the Spanish Flat Track 
championship in the latter half of 2016 than he has 
on road racing. 



Will the four rookies entering MotoGP in 2017 
fare much better? Of the four - Jonas Folger and 
Johann Zarco at Monster Tech 3 Yamaha, Alex Rins 
at Suzuki, and Sam Lowes at Aprilia - it is Rins 
who is in the classic mould of young talent com¬ 
ing up fast. The Spaniard will be 21 by the time the 
season starts, and followed the traditional route. He 
was outstanding in the Spanish CEV championship, 
fought Vihales and Alex Marquez down to the wire 
for the Moto3 title, and took 10 attempts to win 
his first Moto2 race. His MotoGP debut got off to 
a rough start, crashing heavily at the Valencia test 
and fracturing two vertebrae. Nor were his early 
laps on the Suzuki GSX-RR much to write home 
about. He ended the first day as 21st fastest, nearly 
1.9 seconds off the pace of the fastest rider. Maver¬ 
ick Vihales. By comparison, Marc Marquez was just 
a second slower than his teammate Dani Pedrosa 
when he first rode a MotoGP bike at Valencia, de¬ 
spite poor weather and a lack of time on the bike. 

“The problem is that 
MotoGP team managers 
are mcredibly conservative 
and risk averse...” 

The two Tech 3 riders did a little better. Zarco and 
Folger finished around a second behind Vihales, 
and within a tenth of each other. Folger was the 
quicker of the two in 10th, Zarco just behind in 
11th. Neither Folger nor Zarco fit the pattern of a 
traditional rookie. Folger is 23, and has been nota¬ 
bly inconsistent throughout his career. He has won 
races in Moto2, but he has also finished anony¬ 
mously in mid pack. Johann Zarco is 26, and took 
a long time to find his feet. 


He had one good year in 125s, then three mediocre 
years in Moto2, before finally breaking through and 
becoming the first ever rider to successfully defend 
a Moto2 title. Zarco is calm, introverted, deadly 
serious, utterly methodical. 

Sam Lowes had the worst start of the lot. The 
26-year-old Englishman was the slowest of the 
MotoGP regulars on the first day of the test, then 
crashed his Aprilia RS-GP early on the second day, 
bruising his neck and banging himself up fairly 
badly. At the test in Jerez last week, he only did a 
very few laps, and was clearly still struggling with 
injury. Lowes took the least conventional route of 
all the MotoGP rookies, having started in BSS/ 
BSB, won a world championship in World Super¬ 
sport, then moved over to Moto2. 

Of the four MotoGP rookies, it is Zarco who looks 
the most promising. He was quickly up to speed, 
but what impressed most was the way that he 
worked: methodically, with attention to detail, 
working on one thing at a time. Tech 3 team boss 
Herve Poncharal may have had some concerns 
over his rider signings in September, when both 
Folger and Zarco were struggling, but the test will 
have removed such doubts. 

What if Zarco succeeds, and starts contending 
for podiums late in his first season, or from the 
start of his second season? That might be the only 
way we get to see some change in the approach 
of team managers. If a rider like Zarco starts to 
blossom in his late twenties, and become a genu¬ 
ine threat, managers may be forced to re-examine 
their beliefs. If the Next Big Thing takes their time 
to fulfil their potential, doors to older riders may 
start to open again. There may yet be hope for 
Jonathan Rea and Chaz Davies. 
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93: THE MARVEL OF MotoGP 


AFTER SEALING A FIFTH WORLD TITLE, AND THIRD IN. 
MotoGP, GAVIN EMMETT WAS LUCKY ENOUGH TO SIT 
DOWN WITH MARC MARQUEZ FOR BT SPORT AT THE 
FINAL ROUND OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP IN VALENCIA, TO 
DISCUSS HIS THIRD PREMIER-CLASS CROWN.... 


By Gavin Emmett 
Photos by CormacGP 






as we sit here now, 
you’re a five-time world 
champion, and three of 
those in MotoGP and you’re still only 23. Do 
you realise the magnitude of your achieve¬ 
ments? 

I think not. And I don’t want to either. I don’t 
want to realise this because in the end if you 
start to maybe you’ll change your mentality, 
and I don’t want to change this. I want to keep 
the same spirit and mentality. I know that I 
won three times already in MotoGP and five 
times during all my career but we must con¬ 
tinue, because I’m still 23 and I don’t want to 
stop here, I want to continue. 

How does this championship compare to the 
others? For the first one you were a rookie 
and the youngest-ever champion, the second 
one you won 13 times and set a new record...? 

You know, the first one was kind of a surprise 
because nobody expected it. I didn’t feel the 
pressure and it wasn’t an easy season because 
I learnt many things. It was something that we 
never expected, I was never focused on the 
title and in the end I won it. The second year 
it was a little bit easier because I won many 
races at the beginning and I had a big advan¬ 
tage. This season for me was the most difficult 
because of the pressure I felt, especially at the 
beginning. I don’t know, but maybe the way 
that we finished last year, maybe the way that 
I made mistakes last year in the first part of 
the season, this created a lot of pressure for 
me. I was very focused and my first target was 
always to win the championship. 

Let’s go back and look at everything that 
happened from Sepang 2015. It was a tough 
time and you got a lot of negative press, there 
were a lot of bad things said about you, how 
did you cope with that over winter and in the 
preparations for this season? 

Because of that situation I learnt many things. 

I never had been in that situation...that was 


the first time. I now understand that on the 
track everything is in your hands and you can 
defend your position, but outside it’s more 
difficult. You can say something and then the 
journalists write other information to the fans, 
this is true. 

Does it affect you though? 

At that moment yes. But not now. Now I say 
what I think, and I know that the people will 
understand what they want or the journalist 
will write what he wants. I just try to ‘speak’ on 
the track...which is where I can defend better. 

Of ‘speaking on the track’ when we were in 
Qatar at the start of 2016 we were saying that 
it looked like the Honda was unrideable: how 
bad or good was the bike and how much has 
it moved on throughout the year? 

It was very, very difficult. Especially in the pre¬ 
season there was a big uphill in front of us, a 
big mountain and as always we were trying to 
arrive at the top. But it was a kind of disaster... 

Really?! It was as bad as we were saying? 

Yes. It was like this. I was very, very worried 
because I said that this season it would be 
impossible to win. Then at the last test, on the 
last day, in the last hour, we found something 
on the set-up. 

It was that late? 

Yes. It was like this. It looks like a drama, but 
it was like this! In Qatar, I was eighth, ninth, 
tenth during the whole test and in the last 
hour, boom! I was there at the top. That gave 
me a lot of confidence, we changed the bal¬ 
ance of the bike and made a big, big change 
and since that point we said, 'Okay, now we 
can manage.’ Then the podium came in the 
first race, then two victories in a row. This gave 
me good confidence and I said, ‘okay, it was 
difficult but now we are in a point where it will 
still be difficult, but we can manage it.’ 
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"YOU ARE RIDING AND YOU UNDERSTAND WHERE THE 
LIMIT IS BUT SOMETIMES YOU SAY, 'IS THIS THE LIMIT, 
OR NOT?' SOMETIMES I TRY AND IT'S WORKING WELL! 
AND OTHER TIMES I TRY AND I LOSE IT. NORMALLY I 
WILL TRY ON THE SLOWEST CORNER, BECAUSE THEN 
THE CRASH IS SMALLER..." 
















And that’s when we saw ‘Pragmatic Marc’ isn’t 
it? That’s what we’ve seen throughout 2016 
and with the two crashes in the two races 
(Australia and Malaysia) maybe the pragmatic 
Marc is the one who has the success?! 

You know, the last races - when you’ve already 
won the championship - the mentality is dif¬ 
ferent. You try to keep the same spirit, but the 
mentality is different. In the end we did a very 
good season but in those two races it was not 
so good...It was to get zeroes to equal the mis¬ 
takes with the others! 

They’ll have no excuses now? 

Yeah, no excuses. Everybody’s equal on crash¬ 
es in the race! (laughs uncontrollably) It’s a 
joke! 

Riders will always look for the excuses. What 
were the key races for you this year? You have 
only had five victories when we’re used to see 
you winning many more. Was that a surprise 
for you that you’ve only won five and there 
have been nine different winners? 

Yeah, It’s Incredible. I won five races but yeah 
I think this season in MotoGP has been very 
difficult because with a lot of changes on the 
electronic and tyres and everything, it cre¬ 
ated a lot of different kinds of races. We did 
the photo [in Valencia] of nine different win¬ 
ners, the first time in MotoGP and I think this 
is great for the sport. Because in the end you 
have different nationalities, different riders, dif¬ 
ferent teams, it’s really good for our sport. 

Talking of things that are good for the sport, 
Barcelona was a really tough weekend with 
the tragic loss of Luis Salom. But that week¬ 
end we saw the handshake between yourself 
and Valentino (Rossi). How important was 
that gesture? 

For me it was important. I already said (one 
year ago) in Valencia on Monday in the press 
conference that my hand is here because in 
the end I know that when we are there on the 
track we are riding the bike and trying to do 


100%, but we take some risks. So for me, the 
minimum is we have a professional relation¬ 
ship. Then you can be friends, the relationship 
can be better or worse but in the end a profes¬ 
sional relationship Is the minimum. It arrived 
in Montmelo, and that was the right time after 
Luis Salom’s crash. It was important because 
since that moment everything was a little bit 
quieter. 


I have to ask you about something we’ve seen 
more than a couple of times this year, and 
that’s the ‘controlled crashing’ - where you 
want to take the bike to the limit, like we saw 
with the save in Brno. What is this? This idea 
of wanting, almost, to crash. Do you want to 
crash? 

(Thinks a moment). Not want to crash, but if 1 
want to try something 1 want to try it on Friday, 
or on Saturday. Because in the end sometimes 
you are riding and you understand where the 
limit is but sometimes you say, ‘is this the lim¬ 
it, or not?’ Sometimes you think it is the limit, 
but you realise that if you push more, the bike 
turns and you think the limit is a little bit fur¬ 
ther. So, sometimes I try and it’s working well! 
And other times I try and I lose it. Normally I 
will try it on the slowest corner, because then 
the crash is smaller. 
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But do you feel like you are revolutionising 
the sport? By changing your riding style, the 
way you attack a corner, do you know that you 
are changing it and young kids are going to be 
looking at you, like you looked at Valentino or 
Casey (Stoner) in the past? 

Yeah. Some riders with more experience say 
that in the past the races were, like, trying to 
control things at the beginning and then trying 
to attack at the end. But now you attack from 
the first lap. From the first lap you are already 
pushing to the limit and up to the last lap you 
are on the limit. Then you must be really fit, 
physically, and very concentrated. Of course 
you must try to Improve your riding style be¬ 
cause when you ride on the limit it’s easier to 
crash. You need improve how you can save the 
crashes with elbows, knees, whatever else! 

Who do you think of as your future rivals now? 
Jorge (Lorenzo) moves to Ducati, Maverick 
(Vihales) going to Yamaha. Are you looking at 
Maverick, or are you still looking at Valentino 
and Jorge, or are there kids you’re looking at 
like Alex Rins or people coming through? Who 
are you thinking that in the future will be your 
rival when you’re going after your tenth World 
Championship?! 

Of course If It’s the future in two or three years 
I still I think it will be Valentino, Jorge, Dani 
(Pedrosa). Then if you see the future in five 
or six years, then, first of all, I will be trying 
to keep the same performance. Then I think 
Vihales will be very strong, Rins can be, my 
brother Alex you never know. Then from Moto3 
Bastianini is coming, Bulega maybe, there are 
lots of different riders that can be very strong 
but you never know because over the years 
everything is different. 

You’ve had such success with Honda, would 
you ever consider a change, like Jorge is do¬ 
ing this year, like Valentino did before? Would 
you consider a change of manufacturer? 

At the moment, honestly, no. Honestly, also, in 
the future you never know. You cannot say that 


you will never change. At the moment my mo¬ 
tivation and my feeling is to stay at Honda, and 
always I will follow my heart. If my heart says 
stay here then I will stay here, but if my heart 
says I need another motivation I will change of 
course. At the moment Honda is my family and 
I feel very good. 

Finally, on that motivation, how are you going 
to stay motivated to make it six world champi¬ 
onships, on your way to ten perhaps?! Do you 
think like that? Is that a motivation in itself? 

Motivation at 23 years old, every race it is 
there. Now I am enjoying the championship 
and everything is happy, love... very nice! You 
know, in January another season starts and 
we need to continue working to try to be in the 
same position on this day next year. 



THE AWARD SEASON... 


By Neil Morrison 

I t’s that time of the year to cast a nostalgic eye 
over a stupefying season in MotoGR Here we 
hand out awards for the very best - and worst - in 
an eventful 18-race calendar.... 

Man of the year: Marc Marquez - An uninspiring 
choice, yes, but it really couldn’t be anyone else. His 
third premier class triumph, enough to draw him 
alongside all-time greats Roberts Senior, Rainey 
and Lorenzo, owed as much to his ability to rally 
those around him and that unshakable will to win, 
as it did to that jaw-dropping talent. In short, the 
2016 RC213V was a dog at the opening race. But 
Marquez did what he failed to do a year before: 
collect points when wins weren’t achievable. The 
results spoke for themselves. To wrap the title up 
with three races to spare while Lorenzo, Rossi and 
Yamaha were operating at the sum of their respec¬ 
tive powers made this Marquez’s finest achievement 
to date. 

Race of the year: Mugello, MotoGP - Free prac¬ 
tice and qualifying told us this would be a five-way 
shootout for the win. In the end we had to make 
do with two, as luck ran out for Rossi (blown en¬ 
gine) and Vihales (electronics fault) while lannone 
fluffed his lines at the start. Not to worry though, 
for Lorenzo and Marquez served up a vintage last 
lap. Four changes of the lead, the last of which 
coming approximately five metres before the line, 
gave Lorenzo the edge by 0.19s. Deserved for the 
audacious overtake attempt at the final right-left 
chicane alone. Who says Jorge can’t hold his own in 
a proper dust up? 

Pass of the year: Cal Crutchlow, Silverstone - The 

British Grand Prix was rife for overtaking. Eugene 
Laverty’s three-in-one on the first lap at Vale is 
worth a mention. As is Rossi and Marquez’s tough 
but fair fairing bashing mid-race. But we’ll settle for 
Crutchlow’s brilliantly aggressive, agile move under 
Marquez at Woodcote in a wonderful battle for sec¬ 
ond. Marquez’s subsequent scrambling to get past 
the Englishman showed a man who knew he had 
been done at his own game. 


The Award for Cherubic Innocence: Andrea lan¬ 
none - In most years one act of defiance would be 
enough to claim such an award. But in 2016, lan¬ 
none took the casual shrug and angelic ‘Who, me?’ 
expression to another level. Be it in his reaction to 
torpedoing Lorenzo in Barcelona, to deriding team¬ 
mate Dovizioso’s neck injury at Mugello. There was 
his decision to diss Ducati’s celebration party in 
Austria [and riling Eugene Laverty in practice! - 
ED]. And there was a video of him breaking into his 
own car with a golf club too. Not to mention decid¬ 
ing against returning from injury in Australia, much 
to the frustration of factory bosses He then ended 
it all with a sensational podium at Valencia, just for 
the hell of it. Butter wouldn’t melt, as they say. 

The ‘did he just really do that?’ award: Marc Mar¬ 
quez, Brno - ‘The new Michel in front is so sensi¬ 
tive’, they said. ‘Once you lose it there’s no coming 
back.’ So how then did Marquez continue to repeat¬ 
edly save front-end moments on his knee? Only he 
knows. The moment on Friday at Brno stands out. 
Entering turn 13, the front folds. Leant over at 67.5 
degrees, repeated jabs with elbow and knee eventu¬ 
ally push him upright, despite trailing for several 
metres. “I can stand the bike a bit but the front was 
still closing,” he explains. “So I was there with the 
knee pushing on and on. Finally I was able to save 
it.” Said like that, it all sounds rather easy. 

The Medal of Valour: Bradley Smith - A season 
on the wane. A factory contract for ’17 and beyond 
secured. Would we see the Englishman before the 
end of the year after he ruptured knee ligaments in 
a grizzly fall practicing for a non-championship race 
in September? Many had their doubts. Yet Smith’s 
insistence on returning at Motegi with a knee that 
could barely bend was admirable. Operations, 
intensive physiotherapy and waking every two hours 
to put ice on the wound was all part of the road 
to recovery. Just how the same pale, gaunt figure 
finished eighth in Australia, a week after his return, 
beggared belief. 


Must Try Harder: HRC with Jack Miller - If Miller’s 
Assen win wasn’t enough to convince HRC that he 
possesses the necessary minerals to reach the top, 
surely performances in Barcelona and Germany 
would. Not so. Withholding chassis and electron¬ 
ics upgrades from the Marc VDS riders until post¬ 
season tests was puzzling. In Miller, HRC has an 
athlete with potential for top sixes, if not more. 

How it chooses to deal with the Australian in ’17 
could determine just how far he goes. A special 
mention for Niccolo Antontelli. Wins the first race. 
Not seen on the podium again. 21 falls along the 
way. When members of the Italian press / VR46 
core greet your latest prang with a dismissive snort 
of laughter you must be doing something wrong. 

“...lannone said with the 
cheekiest of grins. Can 
you guess they don't get 
aiong?" 


Damning with Faint Praise Award: lannone at 
Sepang - How about this for uttering congratula¬ 
tory words through gritted teeth: “For Dovi this 
victory finally arrived [emphasis firmly on the 
‘finally’]. For sure I think he’d prefer [to win] in the 
dry... But the important thing is to win.” All said 
with the cheekiest of grins. Can you guess they 
don’t get along? 

Dishing out Humble Pie: Hector Barbera - Hands 
up who thought the Spanish veteran could place 
inside the top ten of the world championship - ten 
points behind factory rider lannone - on a two-year 
old Ducati? Glad I’m not the only one who had my 
doubts. Barbera was consistent throughout 2016. 
And fast too. Nine top-ten finishes bore testament 
to this, four of those coming in the top six. His 
ride to fifth in Brno with a rapidly degrading front 
wet tyre showed something not always evident in 



the Spaniard’s armoury: brains. Surely one of the 
unsung rides of the year. 

Throwing Toys out of the Pram: Romano Fenati 

- Just how big a strop would you have to pull to 
get the sack while still engaged in a title fight? 
Apparently the temper of the fiery Italian knew 
no bounds. His strop at the close of qualifying in 
Austria was the final straw for Team Sky VR46. 

“It’s like you lose a battle,” said team owner Rossi. 
“Fenati is a rider with great talent and we want to 
try to bet on him for Moto2 next year, but unfortu¬ 
nately we have to give up.” Fenati wasn’t seen in 
the paddock again in 2016. 

The second coming of Christ: Fabio Di Giannan- 
tonio - Well, let’s not go overboard. But the MotoS 
field was rife with new blood in ’16. It was no mean 
feat to stand out in a field that boasted of a raft 
of fast, exciting new talent, blooded in the ultra- 
competitive FIM Junior World Championship. Yet it 
fell to Red Bull Rookie graduate Di Giannantonio to 
show real mettle that made Gresini Honda’s loss of 
Enea Bastianini for ’17 seem almost irrelevant. Ten 
consecutive finishes inside the top-ten was impres¬ 
sive. His delight in repeatedly showing disregard 
for Bastianini’s slim title hopes at Aragon even 
more so. At 18, he has the brains and management 
structure around him to go far. A star in the mak¬ 
ing. 

Quotes of the Year: Lorenzo, Rossi, Qatar - A 

wheel hadn’t yet turned in anger and the Movistar 
Yamaha team-mates were engaging in the kind of 
verbal sparring that has most philandering hacks 
groaning in ecstasy. Silly season speculation was 
rife after qualifying. Rossi had just announced 
his renewal with Yamaha for ’17 and ’18. Lorenzo 
wasn’t impressed. “He’s done well [to renew] 
because he didn’t have many options,” came the 
Majorcan’s first snipe. Would this push Lorenzo out 
of the fold, into Ducati’s welcoming arms? Rossi 
wasn’t sure. “To change the bike, it takes balls. So 
in the end he will stay.” Meow. 
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WE ASKED FOR SOME TIME WITH ONE OF THE POWER 
PLAYERS IN MOTOGP - YAMAHA MOTOR RACING MO 
LIN JARVIS - TO ASK ABOUT EMERGENCE IN THE FIM 
PADDOCK, PROSPERING WITH A JAPANESE BRAND, 
HEADING A WORLD FAMOUS COMPETITIVE ORGANISATION 
AND DEALING WITH SOME ICONIC SPORTING ATHLETES... 


By Adam Wheeler 
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Javis may have been born in a 
blue shirt. The 58 year old has 
spent a career with Yamaha and 
filtered through many different departments to 
create and head Yamaha Motor Racing for the 
last decade; essentially the Movistar Yamaha 
team with Jorge Lorenzo and Valentino Rossi 
as star riders and with Spanish hotshot Mav¬ 
erick Vihales coming in for 2017. The Brit is 
regarded as one of the power players in the 
MotoGP paddock and the visible western face 
of a brand that is instantly recognizable and 
has enjoyed fantastic success in the last ten 
years thanks to ‘99’ and ‘46’ and their seven 
titles. 

Eloquent and articulate Lin is also a careful 
and considerate talker; a man well versed in 
the need for the right words at the right time. 
He is undoubtedly the leader of the world 
championship winning team but he is also an 
ambassador and a figurehead. As MD Jarvis 
also needs to be someone who can pick and 
nurture talent, manage a multi-national crew, 
close important sponsorship deals and direct 
Yamaha’s costly activities at the very heights 
of their racing program. The skill set and the 
pressure do be able to effectively enact his job 
could be applicable to the top level of any kind 
of business or field. 

Speaking in his small dark office within a spa¬ 
cious Yamaha hospitality unit, Lin is pleasant 
company and a nuanced veteran of the inter¬ 
view process. Rather than asking repeated 
insight on his riders or exquisite Ml racing 
machinery we are curious instead as to how he 
rose to his position and what it takes to keep 
a behemoth like Yamaha on the road, in the 
races and on top of the box... 

How many years now in the MotoGP paddock 
for you in one role or another? 

Well, I came into MotoGP in January ’99. Prior 
to that I’d been working with Yamaha Europe 
and doing a variety of different functions in¬ 


cluding marketing, communications, corporate 
communication, racing but then not always in 
MotoGP. That was managed by other teams in 
particular Wayne Rainey and there was also 
the WCM team. I started being responsible 
for the activities here in January ’99, and that 
came about because in ’98 Yamaha decided it 
was time to take control of their own destiny 
again and Wayne Rainey stopped with team 
management. Yamaha took over the assets 
that he had: basically a team based in Amster¬ 
dam...and Yamaha Europe was also based in 
Amsterdam. So from that moment we created 
Yamaha Motor Racing. I started that company 
and that project. 

If we backtrack a little bit more, how about 
your origins with Yamaha? 

That’s a long story because I’ve been involved 
with Yamaha basically all my career. I used 
to work in the UK for what was then Mitsui 
Machinery Sales. For about six years I was 
working there. Then I got bored and decided I 
wanted to work in Europe. So I left the compa¬ 
ny and just took off and tried to get a job and 
traveled in Europe alone. It was interesting... 
but didn’t work out! So I went back to Eng¬ 
land and then I approached it from a different 
angle. So after I traveled through Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland for many months 
I then went back and I thought well, when I 
left Yamaha UK, Yamaha Amsterdam always 
said ‘if you ever want to reboot, give us a call’ 
because we had a good relationship. So I did 
and in 1983 I went to live in Amsterdam. When 
I started I was actually working in the com¬ 
petition department. I was handling bicycles 
and BMX. After doing the bicycle business for 
about a year and a half I became an area man¬ 
ager, responsible for competition bike sales, 
which then were quite a lot because we were 
selling YZ motocross bikes and enduro bikes. 
Selling a lot of TZ road racing bikes also. So I 
became involved and responsible for the sales 
of the competition bikes then Area Manager for 
Northern Europe for regular motorcycle sales. 





I got involved more and more in communica¬ 
tions and racing was then brought back to me. 

I was responsible, in particular, in those days 
for motocross. So it started with MX, including 
way back in the days of Hakan Cariqvist and 
Danny LaPorte and all those guys. Jacky Vi- 
mond was my first ‘charge’ that became world 
champion. So that was '86. And then actually 
I brought [Michele] Rinaldi to Yamaha. I tried 
to convince him to leave Suzuki and come to 
Yamaha. The first year we didn’t succeed. The 
second year we managed to get Michele to 
come over. So I have a long history in moto¬ 
cross and also in trials. So I’m like a dinosaur 
basically! I was involved in motocross and then 
also part of Dakar, and then Superbike came 
on board. So one way or another I’ve been 
involved and engaged in racing for many, many 
years. 


How long were you living in Amsterdam? 

Twenty-two years. 

Then Yamaha Motor Racing made the transfer 
to near Monza in Italy? 

We set up YMR in the Netherlands and so I ran 
the company there for five years. The initial 
phase was 500GP in the beginning, which then 
became MotoGP, but after two years we then 
took over Yamaha Europe’s racing activities as 
well. So under YMR we were running super¬ 
bike, motocross, enduro, and basically every¬ 
thing else including road racing. At a certain 
moment in 2004, which was effectively when 
Valentino joined us, the MotoGP program be¬ 
came more and more important. We’d already 
stopped superbike by that stage. Whilst the 
company was based in Amsterdam it wasn’t re¬ 
ally the ideal choice for a racing operation. So 
we used the facilities we had in Italy to gradu- 
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ally place more and more of the actual team 
activities and the logistics. And then Valentino 
came on board and we stepped up our pro¬ 
gram significantly. It just made so much sense 
to actually focus and dedicate YMR to MotoGP 
and we shut the company in the Netherlands. 
We closed it and we reopened a new Yamaha 
Motor Racing SRL in Italy in January 2005. 

So I moved there in ‘05 and then in 2007 we 
made the major change of completely revamp¬ 
ing the whole building and everything else. In 
November 2008 we opened YMR as It exists 
today. 

For you personally then - having more than 
two decades in the Netherlands - it must 
have been another part of the learning experi¬ 
ence or broadening of horizons to go to Italy. 
You’ve worked with multinational people so 
you have a good understanding of how differ¬ 
ent cultures are...but living in another country 
is another thing, isn’t it? 

Yeah. Perhaps It might have been possible to 
live in Amsterdam and to try to run it from 
there but it would have been difficult. If you 
really, really want to get engaged and really 
do a good job you need to commit yourself 
100%. So 1 moved there with the family in 
January 2005 and have enjoyed it. It’s good. 

I’m still living there now, so it’s almost 11 
years. But Italy is a very, very different country 
to the Netherlands in so many ways. Culture 
shock? I don’t know If they are the right words 
but massive cultural difference, I would say. 

The Netherlands Is a much more transpar¬ 
ent environment in which to work, much more 
based on trust and relatively simple from an 
administration point of view and from a bu¬ 
reaucratic point of view. Italy is the opposite in 
every possible way! That’s the negative side. 
The positive side is the Italians are extremely 
passionate about motorsport, extremely crea¬ 
tive. There’s a wealth of knowledge and expert 
manpower available and of course you’re much 
more centrally based for your activities. As you 
know working in the MotoGP or motocross or 
Superbike then Italy Is the other hub, really. 

You have Japan and Italy and Spain. For Yama¬ 


ha, we chose to go to Italy because we had 
facilities. So certainly In the beginning it was 
pretty shocking, I would say, to find out about 
running the business there. But as I said, the 
positive side is that there’s so much energy 
and you find solutions. It’s been a really posi¬ 
tive move 1 think for me personally but also 
for the company. Since we went there in 2005 
we’ve been fortunate enough to obviously win 
seven world titles in that period of time, so it’s 
been a pretty positive experience. 

It’s a difficult question to answer but sitting in 
that chair now do you think your role would 
be possible without having that background, 
experience and cultural diversity? Would you 
maybe feel less secure if you didn’t have all 
that knowledge to fall back on? 

Difficult for me to say because I have the 
background and I have the experience, so It’s 
very difficult for to imagine life without it. It’s 
personally tricky to say...but I can look at it 
from a different angle and say there’s no doubt 
that having the experience is an advantage. 

I’ve experienced many, many, many different 
disciplines, different sports, different organiza¬ 
tions, different riders, different nationalities, 
different characters, different issues, different 
sponsors. So it helps you be able to put eve¬ 
rything in perspective, and it helps you to deal 
with issues without panicking. Deal with egos, 
deal with characters. It doesn’t mean to say It’s 
always easy - far from it - but definitely that 
experience Is helpful In racing. As long as you 
don’t let that experience become a burden be¬ 
cause also sometimes having too much experi¬ 
ence can be something that might prevent you 
to challenge or prevent you to try something 
new. But I don’t think I really have that issue 
and we have very good people working here. 
What is most important are the people that 
you have working for you and with you. It is re¬ 
ally, really important. And that’s also helped by 
having that broad experience and working in a 
multinational environment for so many years. 
It’s helpful to be able to judge characters and 
judge people and deal with the cultural and 
environmental differences. If you look at our 


team now, we have a huge variety of people 
working for us. Even just in our relatively small 
team here we have Slovenian, Belgian, French, 
English, Dutch, Japanese, Italian, Spanish, 

New Zealand, Australian, Irish... And that’s just 
in our little ‘tent’. So that shows you what a 
cocktail it is of different characters and differ¬ 
ent issues. One advantage definitely I think has 
been to be a non-Italian managing basically an 
Italian, multicultural organization. 

Are you a workaholic then? Is the range of 
your responsibilities vast? 

1 would say it’s broad, not vast. Am 1 a worka¬ 
holic? 1 think you need to ask firstly my wife, 
and she would definitely say 'yes’, and then 
you need to ask my staff, and they probably 
wouldn’t say yes! It would be interesting. They 
would say I’m probably pretty strange some¬ 
times. For instance, one of my colleagues got 
an email the other day at 4:30 In the morning 
actually because 1 was up...and your mind is 
spinning. When that happens very often 1 start 
working. So that probably would qualify to be 
a workaholic. 1 like to be involved and aware 
of everything but I don’t believe that I really 
Interfere in the details. If you ask me about 
the color of the mats in the workshop then, 
yes, I might definitely have an opinion on that 
if somebody chooses the wrong color. But as I 
said earlier, I think employing the right people 
and letting them understand the parameters 
and letting them understand your expecta¬ 
tions is namely what I do; not really disturb¬ 
ing and getting Involved. Luckily I’m not an 
engineer, so that keeps me away from a lot of 
the technical aspects. But I have - I wouldn’t 
say an engineering background - but a me¬ 
chanical background. In my early years I was 
a mechanic and a technical services coordina¬ 
tor and an aftersales engineer. So I know and 
I understand that side of the business but 1 
don’t know enough to get involved especially 
at this level. You’re dealing with super-experts 
in every field. So it’s just enough to understand 
those people and their concerns but not to 
disturb them. 


How many people do you have in your charge? 
In the base camp we are not so many. We are 
probably around 22. But then of course we 
have another 35 working as contract based, 
mainly the ones that you see here in the sport¬ 
ing operation [at MotoGP]. And then we have 
another ten people, for instance, just doing the 
hospitality. And then we have our agencies, 
which are obviously not staff. So I would say 
probably between 25-45, depending upon the 
environment. 



Does the job occasionally give you sleep¬ 
less nights? You mentioned 4:30am working 
but there is also the thoughts and processes 
behind a complicated situation like in 2015 
where you have both riders fighting for the 
title. And then staff issues and other ‘fires to 
put out’. Does the responsibility sometimes 
weigh heavy? 

Yes. Last year is a good example I would say. 
Having the wealth of experience that I’ve had, 
positive and negative over the years, has 
equipped me to be able to deal with most 
matters and put it into perspective but a situ¬ 
ation like last year definitely created a lot of 
additional pressure. Fortunately, whatever 
happened we were going to win. So the ul¬ 
timate load of ‘win or lose’ wasn’t there but 
to manage the situation for the image of the 
company, the balance within the team, the two 
very important riders we have; that was quite 
complicated. 1 wouldn’t say it gave me sleep¬ 
less nights but unfortunately I’m not somebody 





that can switch off very easily. So if I wake up 
and I begin to think, then I have to get up and 
do something about it. That’s probably the one 
thing I would say at the moment that if I could 
change one thing, I’d rather be able to roll over 
and go back to sleep and take a little bit more 
rest! This morning is a good example. I woke 
up 4:30 here in the hotel room and got up and 
started working. It saves time. 

I imagine some of your fortes to be commu¬ 
nications and mediation; whether it’s with a 
petulant rider or a skilled technician with a 
personal problem. Even from Carmelo Ezpele- 
ta, to staff in Japan. I guess you must work out 
what that person is, how best to handle them, 
how best to work with them. That must be 
something you see at elite levels of business... 
Yeah...although I find it very difficult to make 
comments about your own abilities in that 
sense. I would say probably one of my strong 
points is diplomacy. Many, many people have 
said to me over the years: ‘if you choose a new 
life and a new career, you should be a diplo¬ 
mat’. So I don’t know whether that’s positive or 
negative - it depends who’s telling you on which 
occasion! But probably the reality is being able 
to deal with - and probably better said is to 
relate to - people. To relate to an enormous 
variety of people and functions and jobs and 
levels, is probably one of my strong abilities. 
That’s not really just communicating; it’s much 
more about understanding people. You’ve got to 
have an interest in trying to understand where 
each person is coming from. That’s much more 
important. Just communicating to a different 
person is not helpful unless you understand 
what they’re trying to achieve, from their angle, 
from their perspective. What is their take on it? 
What are they looking for to get out of it? Most 
important is to listen. It’s much, much more 
important than communicating because if you 
listen well then communication is relatively 
easy. But if you don’t listen well, you’ll be com¬ 
municating about things that are not relevant 
or not really addressing that person’s issues or 
their concerns. 


LIN JARVIS 

That must go hand in hand with having a great 
deal of patience or tolerance... 

You definitely need that without a shadow of 
a doubt. You need a lot of patience and that 
comes from having an open mind as well. You 
have to understand the solution that you are 
looking for and maybe there’s no shortcut. It 
might take quite a long detour and a certain 
process. And there are other things that you 
have to do immediately, instantly, and you have 
to be very strong. So I sometimes am very 
patient, and sometimes I’m extraordinarily im¬ 
patient as well. It’s knowing when to play your 
cards. 



V- ’ 


Some people will swear by that for business. 
Do you think it could work also even in racing? 

At the right moment. You have to choose the 
moment, choose the circumstance and the is¬ 
sue. Last year was like that. We had a ‘moment’ 
and I can remember very, very well because we 
had [both] sides of the garage to manage. We 
had the two riders and we had two sides of the 
garage both fighting for the same champion¬ 
ship, but we are a team and we are Yamaha. In 
the hospitality here I called a big meeting with 
everybody, including all of our Japanese and all 
of our staff and everybody involved. I said, “an¬ 
yway guys, this is where we’re at. This is what’s 
at stake. This is our position. This is how we’re 
going to manage it. This is how we’re going to 
handle it.” That was the [decisive] approach 
and sometimes it’s very, very important to lay it 
out and to explain to people what’s expected of 
them and why we’re here. 




That could be a defining moment of a season 
or even a career, couldn’t it? 

Yeah, especially If you get it wrong! So far any¬ 
way it seems to work reasonably well. I’m still 
here. 

You seem quite a placid person. Are you a 
‘throw a teacup across the room’ kind of boss 
now and again? Is there something that re¬ 
ally riles you that you can’t stand or you won’t 
tolerate? 

Yes. Although I can’t really - and don’t want to 
- give you an example! I have a lot of patience, 
but there is a limit and when I reach the limit 
it’s very clear to everybody. But generally I try 
to do that behind closed doors, and directly 
and personally. I’m not somebody that will, 
should we say, expressively, openly criticize 
people in public. But when I need to make my 
point then I find the appropriate moment to do 
it. 

I did a bit of research to know what kind of 
things people are writing about you and it is 
very much topical seasonal race stuff. You 
have a big public profile but such a big part of 
your job must take place behind a desk and a 
keyboard... 

Absolutely. What people think they know of 
me is only the visible aspect they see from 
the garage or the pit box or the interview or 
the press conference or whatever. And that’s a 
very, very important part of my job, because at 
the end of the day my position is to be the for¬ 
mal representative of Yamaha in MotoGP along 
with my Japanese management colleagues as 
well. So that’s an important role. It’s important 
also for Yamaha because the way that we seem 
to operate dictates the opinion of millions 
about Yamaha Motor Corporation. But a lot 
of my job is pretty banal as well. Prior to you 
coming in for the interview. I’m stuck behind 
the laptop here and 1 work also five days a 
week in the office. Many of the people [here] 
they do the Grand Prix and maybe then they 
only do the race events or sport events but I 
run the company also in Italy. So I have to deal 


with budget, legal affairs, human resources, IT, 
everything else. That’s also my responsibility. 
So there’s a lot of it. And if 1 wake up at 4:30 
in the morning I’m answering emails, sending 
emails, working, stuff like that. So there’s a lot 
of pretty uninteresting stuff as well, trust me. 

Obviously you’re working for a Japanese 
manufacturer. Was that a big learning curve 
over the years? Especially the Japanese way 
of moving people around in different roles 
within the company can be interesting; work¬ 
ing for one person who’s very cooperative 
and very effective one year, and then having 
to switch to deal with someone else five, six, 
seven years later. How is that for you? Is it 
like a juggling act? 

It’s a curious thing...and probably less of a 
problem for me Is than for many other peo¬ 
ple. In my opinion, either you can deal with it 
and work with it, or you cant. I’ve seen many 
colleagues in my Yamaha time and there are 
those of us that feel comfortable working In 
that environment and open to understand the 
particular Japanese way of doing things. And 
there are those that can’t. They just have great 
difficulty doing It. They see things In their own 
way. And those people don’t last very long. 

I’ve been In the Japanese environment for a 
long, long time. Why is that? 1 think again as 1 
mentioned earlier it’s a matter of whether you 
are open to different cultures, open to differ¬ 
ent individuals, open to try and understand 
where they’re coming from. And that doesn’t 
mean to say that you always agree - not at all. 
In particular the Japanese, but you could say 
the same for anybody else, honestly speak¬ 
ing, whether it’s the Italians or the Spanish or 
the Americans, you need to at least try to put 
yourself in their shoes and understand their 
culture and understand why they see things 
differently. If you spend time in Japan and 
you go to Japan, you can understand a lot, lot 
more. It’s a completely different culture, com¬ 
pletely different society. So you can never, and 
should never, expect a Japanese to behave or 
operate or think like a European, because it’s 
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just not going to happen. Maybe even we could 
say the same right now because it’s very topi¬ 
cal looking at the United States. I followed the 
election ‘saga’ and it’s quite extraordinary. It’s 
really, really different than anything in Europe, 
in my opinion, the way that the American 
politics system works. But you need to try to 
understand it. They see the world very, very 
differently, certainly to most Europeans. The 
American system compared to the Japanese 
system is so, so different. I think it’s a mat¬ 
ter of whether you have interest and patience 
to understand that everybody is different and 
they have their own way of thinking, and that’s 
why they’re coming at this problem from that 
angle and not from another angle. 

Could you tell me a small story of when - say 
with a rider - you’ve closed the door after 
talking and thought ‘well, I’ve earned this 
month’s paycheck’. One example where you 
thought, ‘we came out of that well’, ‘or that 
worked out for us’? 

I think bringing Valentino back to Yamaha was 
something that was not so simple to do. Not 
because he didn’t have the desire to return 

- on the contrary. But at the same time, we 
had Jorge with us so we had to deal with the 
sensitivities of our current world champion, 
because at that time he was the world cham¬ 
pion in 2012. He was becoming champion in 
the year that we negotiated with Valentino to 
return. So we had to consider that situation 
very well to not disturb the balance. Frankly, 
when Valentino left Yamaha, he and I certainly 
didn’t see eye to eye at that moment. So that 
was a very particular - for him and also for me 

- and a very loaded situation. I think that what 
both of us were able to do is to see the bigger 
picture and put the past behind us, to look and 
understand what happened in the past. Why it 
went wrong in the past and what would be, and 
could be, the benefits of coming back together 
again: for me, for the company, the team and 
for him for his sporting career because it was 

a 'saving moment’, I would say, in a very dif¬ 
ficult moment in his sporting career. I didn’t 


do anything exceptional in that process but the 
fact that we did it well, the fact that we were 
able to recreate [a good situation], I think has 
brought innumerable benefits to the sport of 
MotoGP, to Valentino himself, to us as a team, 
and to Yamaha Motor, which is my employer. 

So if I think of something particularly positive 
I would say that managing that process and 
being able to reconstruct something that was 
previously broken for the greater benefit of 
all...then I think I earned my money that year. 

Are you a motorcyclist yourself? One could 
see you on television and think, that guy must 
be able to choose any Yamaha he wants... 

Unfortunately it’s not like that because I’m 
an employee. Employees are in a little bit of 
a different situation. In the garage right now 
at home we have, depending on whether my 
boys have ‘stolen’ a bike or not, I think we 
have seven, including enduro, motocross, a 
T-MAX, MTIO, FZl... So yeah, I like to ride. I 
have two boys. One is 18, one is 21. They both 
ride dirt bikes and street bikes. I spend my 
money on mine and their bikes! I like to ride 
motocross. I like to ride enduro. I ride when¬ 
ever I can. Recently this year I’ve ridden two 
days in Mugello on the R1 and two days at 
Silverstone. Riding with pretty cool guys, with 
Alex Lowes and Sylvain Guintoli, and last year 
with Colin [Edwards]. I rode the R6 this year 
with Vale and the academy guys. I’ve ridden 
at Valentino’s ranch the last two years. I’m not 
young anymore. I’ve never been an expert in 
any discipline, but I enjoy riding. Yeah, so I’m 
a motorcyclist. Always have been. Probably 
always will be. 

Are you a manager or a businessman or a 
head of operations? How would you define 
yourself professionally? 

I’m an enigma! I don’t know. [For something 
like that] you would need to ask your col¬ 
leagues. Other people should judge what I am, 
not myself. 



100% 

Not goggles, not apparel but a very cool design 
and product for any off-roaders that are also 
keen on pedal power. The Aircraft by 100% is 
apparently one of the most ventilated helmets 
on the MTB market thanks to the 25 vents and 
channels that run through the largely carbon/ 
Kevlar composite shell; meaning a very light 
and airy piece of kit but still one that conforms 
to full safety standards and comes with MIPS 
brain protection technology. Inside the comfort 
liner, cheek pads and chin strap covers are all 
washable and antibacterial; the pads are also 
quick-release. There is integrated compartment 
space for emergency inflatable systems and on 
the subject of safety the lid is compatible with 
the most popular neck braces. Lastly a dura¬ 
ble case also has a handy pocket for goggles. 
The people behind 100% had success with the 
One Helmets brand and while its questionable 
whether a variation of the fetching Aircraft will 
make it to moto standard, Downhillers certain¬ 
ly have more difficulty with their choice now 
when it comes to protection. The lid should 
cost around 450 dollars and there is a full 
compliment of accessories and parts available 
(spare visors etc) 
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FOR THE LAST TWO ISSUES OF OTOR IN 2016 
WE CAST OUR VERDICT ON THE BEST AND 
MOST IMPRESSIVE RIDERS OF EACH CLASS 
OF MXGP. FIRST UP IS MX2... 
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2016 MX2 TOP FIVE 



JEFFREY HERLINGS 

RED BULL KTM 

CHAMPIONSHIP POSITION: 1ST, GRAND PRIX WINS [FROM 18]: lH. PODIUMS: 15 


Around the beginning of the summer in 2015 
Jeffrey Herlings was as close to a professional 
crisis as he’d ever been. The MX2 phenom¬ 
enon was unfit, unsure, unprepared and getting 
beaten. These were uneasy and unusual times 
for ‘84’ who was still in the comeback phase 
from the broken femur and title loss of 2014. 
Then a snapped collarbone, split finger and 
dislocated pelvis in the space of two months 
cast him into a mental abyss. With good rea¬ 
son some fans and followers were wondering 
if the Dutchman could ever return to his domi¬ 
nant pomp of 2013 and the swagger of 2012. 
2016 was the emphatic answer. There were still 
bumps in the road - repercussions from the 
’15 collarbone fracture forced a difficult but 
mature decision to sit out three races and a 
foot problem in the early part of the season led 
to finger-pointing of dirty-riding and sabotage 
at his rivals (Jeremy Seewer’s expression of 
surprise and disappointment at Herlings’ pub¬ 
lic statement after the Grand Prix of Germany 
was an absolute picture) and defeat by Dylan 
Ferrandis in the barn-storming chase at Arco 
di Trento in Italy. Aside from these moments of 
adversity (also expected through a long sea¬ 
son) Herlings was magnificent. He continued 
his 100% run at Valkenswaard and his home 
Grand Prix - a streak now in place since 2009 
- and with his 250SX-F was consistently the de 
facto target for the opposition. 

As usual with an athlete that repeatedly pro¬ 
claimed the gathering of statistics was a prior¬ 
ity and preferred past time, Herlings showered 
his opponents (only two of which had GP 
winning experience) with a blast of numbers: 
owning the first twelve rounds of the season, 
contesting 15 GPs and notching 15 podiums, 
winning 14, becoming the third most win- 
ningest rider of all-time, claiming 12 wins as 
double moto shut-outs, banking 27 motos from 


a possible 30, 10 Pole Positions and leading 
378 laps (compared to next best Dylan Fer¬ 
randis’ 76). His third and final crown in MX2 
achieved with a window of 114 points; a differ¬ 
ence of two Grands Prix. Compared to his first 
years in the class Herlings faced relatively little 
in terms of a potent threat in 2016 but still had 
to accumulate the chequered flags and with 
ghosts on both shoulders of missed opportuni¬ 
ties while leagues ahead of his peers in 2014 
and 2015. Jeffrey had to prove a point to many 
this year, least of all himself, and his fearless 
and ominous run on the 450SX-F at the Moto- 
cross of Nations to end the year means he will 
already be a prominent figure in MXGP hon¬ 
ours in 2017. 

For me the Grand Prix of Americas at the 
Charlotte Motor Speedway (round 17 of 18) 
was the zenith and perhaps the peak of his 
years in MX2. The duel with Cooper Webb - 
his AMA title-holding nemesis on the 250 - in 
the first moto was astonishing and he came 
within an aggressive whisper of an attack on 
Austin Forker in the second to gather overall 
spurs. Across a fast, jumpy and very ‘Ameri¬ 
can’ layout the fastest sand-rider in the world 
was a match for the best of the United States 
and the first moto win must rank as one of his 
very finest in a long list. 
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JEREMY SEEWER 

TEAM SUZUKI 

CHAMPIONSHIP POSITION: 2ND, GRAND PRIX WINS [FROM 18]: 0, PODIUMS: 10 


All evidence points towards Suzuki’s Jeremy 
Seewer as the firm title favourite for 2017 in 
what will be his last year in MX2. The Swiss 
has the strength, stature, intelligence and 
(seeming) elasticity coupled with an extraordi¬ 
nary feel for the limits of a 250cc motorcycle. 
And his results back up the rapid rate of his 
education at the top level for what is yet anoth¬ 
er professional athlete who up until three sea¬ 
sons ago was also in full-time education. Eu¬ 
ropean Championship vice-champion in 2013 
he has spent his three Grand Prix campaigns 
rising from 10th to 5th and then in 2016 was 
a clear runner-up to Jeffrey Herlings thanks to 
turning a debut podium result in 2015 into a 
whole slew this year. Seewer showed that he 
could up his game further and he almost cre¬ 
ated some of the most electric scenes of the 
entire season when he duelled with Max Anstie 
for the overall win in front of a packed attend¬ 
ance at his home Grand Prix. 

A grounded character, an instinctive rider, a 
lively starter; the only element missing from 
Seewer’s arsenal is the knowledge and sensa¬ 
tion of victory. A moto chequered flag and an 
overall triumph eludes his capable repertoire 
and provides the only blemish on his fine pedi¬ 
gree. This year Jeremy raised his game and 
status from an athlete that could be in podium 
contention to one that was consistently eye¬ 
ing a champagne spray. He walked with a little 
bit more assurance in 2016 and had the fresh 
experience of dealing with pressure and expec¬ 
tation. The works Suzuki team was largely in 
transition thanks to Stefan Everts’ takeover and 


new regime but the upheaval did not seem to 
affect Seewer in the slightest and he kept the 
spirits of the Lommel-based operation buoy¬ 
ant while the MXGP programme stuttered. The 
Grand Prix of Switzerland - back on the FIM 
schedule for the first time since 2001 - was an 
undoubted highlight and Seewer responded 
to the prickle of the spotlight with some sizzle 
of his own. Similar scenes could be abound in 
2017 and by replicating the form of this season 
where he picked up six consecutive podium 
appearances in the first seven rounds then Jer¬ 
emy will be ideally placed to profit most and 
firstly in the post-Herlings era. 









DYLAN FERRANDIS 

MONSTER ENERGY KAWASAKI 

CHAMPIONSHIP POSITION: 7TH, GRAND PRIX WINS [FROM 18]: 1, PODIUMS: 6 


MX2 will miss one of its most obvious charac¬ 
ters. Aside from being a fearless, intuitive and 
technically proficient racer Dylan Ferrandis was 
also very much his own man: a little rebel¬ 
lious, very individualistic and happy to shake 
the establishment. His tendency to line up 
alongside Jeffrey Herlings in the gate and then 
close the Dutchman’s line to the point where 
any subtly over the tactics barely entered the 
equation soon brought a stinging rebuke from 
his rival. The pair seemed to have an uneasy 
relationship. After their exciting duel at Arco di 
Trento for round eight - the only moto where 
a limping Herlings was defeated in twenty- 
four - a post-race exchange between the two 
left many observers wondering what was said. 
“We hugged,” deadpanned the Monster Energy 
Kawasaki rider when asked. 

With Max Anstie burning very hot and shiver¬ 
ing cold it was Ferrandis who provided Her¬ 
lings’ closest worry but the Frenchman - now 
finally realising his goal of AMA Supercross 
and motocross competition for 2017 (and the 
22 year was never shy in stating his preference 
for the American scene and citing his com¬ 
plaints with Grand Prix) - had his own trou¬ 
bles. Kawasaki initial MX2 development plan 
with Steve Dixon heading a Cosworth-support 
engine programme hit wavy waters with Fer¬ 
randis in the early part of the season and the 
former CLS crew let #4 dictate his own set-up. 
The physical fragility that had interrupted past 
Grand Prix terms also hit twice with a sepa¬ 
rated shoulder effectively ending his champi¬ 
onship affront to Herlings in practice for the 
Thai GP at round two and he missed four races 
and then through a broken arm in a collision 
with Covington in Switzerland which mean Fer¬ 


randis departed MX2, Kawasaki and Europe via 
an ambulance. Brilliant, baffling and polemic. 
Grand Prix is a little more vanilla for Dylan’s 
inevitable departure. 
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BENOIT PATUREL 

KEMEA YAMAHA 

CHAMPIONSHIP POSITION: 3RO, GRANO PRIX WINS [FROM 18]: 0, POOlUMS: 3 


Benoit Paturel ached and anguished his way to 
third place in the standings in just his second 
term in MX2. The softly-spoken Frenchman 
both enjoyed and endured a 2016 that carried 
unforgettable moments such as leadership of 
his home Grand Prix at St Jean D’Angely for 
round ten (where he finished second overall 
and basked in increased fandom as France’s 
blooming hope in MX2) and another top three 
the previous week in Spain...but then also had 
to cope with the loss of his mother due to sick¬ 
ness and the fall-out that sometimes seemed 
to crush as well as inspire the 22 year old 
Yamaha star. From 9th to 3rd In his two MX2 
terms Benoit - like Jeremy Seewer - is set for 
a determined and thrilling last charge at the 
crown In 2017. 

A distinctive, upright and economical riding 
style has suited Paturel in his development 
through a range of terrain and conditions. His 
racecraft has improved and the rookie errors 
from 2015 lessened In what became a tricky 
campaign and where extra physical knocks 
and problems added to the challenge. With 
Dylan Ferrandis having exited stage left, Pa¬ 
turel Is now his country’s leading charge and 
for France’s first MX2 tilt since Marvin Musquin 
ruled Grand Prix at the start of the decade. 
With his mind on the game questions will still 
be asked if ‘6’ can cope with the extra atten¬ 
tion and focus on his possibilities...but the rate 
of his progress gives cause for encouragement, 
not least in the confines of the excellent Ke- 
mea Yamaha team where he can count on the 
experience and expertise of the likes of Jacky 
Vimond, Marnicq Bervoets and the support of 
Hans Corvers. 
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BRIAN BOGERS 

HSF LOGISTICS MOTORSPORTTEAM 

CHAMPIONSHIP POSITION: 6TH, GRAND PRIX WINS [FROM 18]: 0, PODIUMS: 2 


Trying to carve a niche as a great hope for the 
Netherlands in Grand Prix is already tough 
enough with names like Herlings and Glenn 
Coldenhoff currently active and prospering but 
Brian Bogers showed in just his second year in 
MX2 that he is keen not to be left behind. The 
third member of the surprising Dutch team 
to create headlines at Maggiora and the Mo- 
tocross of Nations, walked the MX2 rostrum 
for the first time in 2016 and picked up two 
trophies. The distinctive white KTM of the HSF 
team was a regular among the top ten-top five 
gaggle and the former EMX250 protagonist, 
just twenty, picked up experience of leading 
the pack in three other rounds. In a campaign 
where hopes lay true for riders like Pauls Jo- 
nass, Brent Van Doninck, Alex Tonkov, Thomas 
Covington only for injury and misfortune to 
strike Bogers had the resilience and evolving 
speed to put his name forward as one of the 
category’s finer bets for the future and with 
still three years to go on the 250s before he 
'ages’ out. 



OTHER MENTIONS... 

Max Anstie’s gambled on Husqvarna speed for 
his last crack at MX2 and Herlings’ supremacy 
but for every decent start and contention for 
moto victory were two duff launches and the 
incomprehensible sight of the Englishman 
buried towards the back of the top twenty. 

He was superlative in Switzerland and ruled 
the Lommel sand in Herlings’ absence once 
more but frustrating inconsistencies meant he 
dropped to fourth in the championship at the 
final round of eighteen. Teammate Thomas 
Covington was hobbled by an ankle injury in 
the formative weeks of the championship but 
his moto win in the sand of Assen said a lot 
about his evolution in the sand and in very 
European climes; in the wet and technical 
conditions then the American shines through. 
Pauls Jonass was the fourth most decorated 
rider from 2016 (his second GP year) with five 
rostrum outings although the Latvians propen¬ 
sity for spectacular crashes did not abate this 
year and the worst accident - while leading 
the Grand Prix of Czech Republic - lead to a 
season-ending concussion. Samuele Bernadini 
excelled on the factory TM and was another 
‘plant’ in the MX2 top ten, giving hope that 
Italy could soon have another GP winner on 
their hands. Giving the Brits cause for opti¬ 
mism was Adam Sterry and his starting prow¬ 
ess but also the teenager Conrad Mewse who 
acquiesced to a departure from the EMX250 
European Championship after dominating the 
opening meeting at Valkenswaard in Holland 
and jumped into ‘the fire’ as the third works 
Husqvarna rider. By mid-season and Mewse 
was regularly finding the points. His run to 
fifth place at the British Grand Prix will not be 
forgotten in a hurry by the youngster. 
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LOOKING IN AND NOT OUT... 


By Adam Wheeler 

C oncerns over a twenty-round MXGP sched¬ 
ule were eased with the (regrettable) post¬ 
ponement of the first San Marino Grand Prix 
this century last week. Whether the decision has 
been made because of an issue of funding or 
the necessary updates to the current Baldasse- 
rona circuit has not been publicly declared. 
MXGP now stands at nineteen events and is still 
the longest FIM trek. The approaching dawn 
of the 2017 series nevertheless has teams still 
in throes of preparation as most of mainland 
Europe delves into winter conditions. Race bikes 
will need to be boxed and shipped to Qatar by 
mid-February which means a six-seven week pe¬ 
riod of riding, tests and pre-season Internation¬ 
als - in warmer climes of the continent - have to 
be hurriedly completed once the calendar clicks 
into January. The whole off-road circus starts to 
stir as Supercross cranks into life and the Da¬ 
kar also ploughs a wide furrow through South 
America. The hiatus from racing won’t be long 
folks. 

If there is a relatively calm phase of the year for 
teams nowadays then it is through mid-Decem¬ 
ber. Stock and supplies need to be replenished 
and there will be continued dialogue with team 
technical partners but December should mean a 
month where the travelling finally subsides; just 
as riders kick-in their physical base training and 
contemplate extended stays across the Atlantic 
or in southern Europe as soon as the festive 
season wears off. 

One of the more curious rumours surrounding 
MXGP among the ‘quiet’ involves the employ¬ 
ment prospects of the Stewart brothers - both 
James and Malcolm - and whether Grand Prix 
would attract their sensational if unpredictable 
skill sets. In short; I’ll be amazed if it happened. 
East Coast 250SX Champion Malcolm - despite 


publicly stating that he’ll aim to roll out of his 
van at Anaheim 1 if he doesn’t get a deal sorted 
for 2017 - might be the more likely to suddenly 
turnout in MXGP purely due to his openness 
with regards to overseas races and appear¬ 
ances but the idea of James following great 
rival Ryan Villopoto and making a transfer that 
would certainly set tongues wagging seems very 
far fetched. If only because Stewart recently 
became a father for the first time, has a gear 
company to worry about and would still be a 
flagship signing for any team with designs on 
exposure through supercross. 

If the elder Stewart were to be enticed into an 
MXGP discussion it is still hard to see where the 
right set-up would appear to house his talent 
and his status. As well as pick up the tab. Grand 
Prix profited from a Villopoto ‘bounce’ that 
emerged from a unique situation with Ryan’s 
contract. As much as Villopoto wanted to quit 
and get some distance from racing he also did 
not want to fall foul of the multi-year deals he’d 
signed and I think a very small degree of curi¬ 
osity about Europe and worldwide travel also 
played a factor in the eventual move. 

Instead of glancing at marquee names that 
might create some buzz but not necessarily 
hone the package that is the racing show, MXGP 
can look closer to home for assurances about its 
fecundity as a series. The fact that twenty year 
old world champion Tim Gajser has momentar¬ 
ily shelved his supercross plans bodes well for 
an amazing match-up with twenty-two year old 
Jeffrey Herlings and a wiser-if-no-less-wild twen¬ 
ty four year old Romain Febvre in the next two 
years. Add the wiliness of Tony Cairoli, Clement 
Desalle and Gautier Paulin and it is hard to think 
of many other seasons where the collective in 
contention for a title is so ripe and swollen. 
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BSB STARMAY HAVE WHISTLED PAST 
ARMCO TO SEAL VICTORY IN FRONT OF AN ALL-BRITISH 
TOP FOUR AT THE 50TH MACAU GRAND PRIX BUT ALSO 
HITTING LIMITS IN THE HEAT WAS ERSTWHILE PHOTO¬ 
SCRIBE TONY GOLDSMITH. THE GREENERY OF THE ISLE 
OF MAN TO THE MOIST CLIMES OF SOUTHERN CHINA CAN 
BE CONSIDERED A HEFTY HIKE AND SOME OUTGOING 
TURBULENCE DID NOT MAKE VS TRIP ANY EASIER 

THE MACAU GRAND PRIX MIGHTQE A SMALLER AND VERY- 
DISTANT COUSIN TO TT BUT THERE ARE VAGUELY SIMILAR 
DEMANDS AROUNETA COURSEffHAT LEAVES A MINISCULE 
MARGIN FOR ERROR AND ATTRACTS THE FASCINATION 
OF THE SAME ROAD RAC^S THAT ANNUALLY ATTACK 
THE ISLAND. WE ASKED BLOG FOR US ON HIS 

JOURNEY EAST AND WHAT IT WASTlKE HEADING OUT FOR 
ONE OF MOTORCYCLE RACE'dFF^E UNUSUAL EVENTS 
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M y journey to Macau for the 50th Ma¬ 
cau Motorcycle Grand Prix didn’t 
get off to the best of starts. I’d just 
boarded my flight from Madrid to London and 
discovered my tablet and laptop were missing 
from my bag. 


After a few moments of panic I came to the 
conclusion they must have been stolen. I’d 
spent three hours in the lounge at Madrid, 
someone must have taken them. It then slowly 
dawned on me; when going through security I 
had taken the laptop and tablet out of my bag 
as normal. After scanning my bag the security 
guy wanted all my camera gear out and sent 
me back. 


I’ve no idea what makes Madrid security dif¬ 
ferent to any other I’ve ever gone through but 
obviously I wasn’t going anywhere if I didn’t do 
as instructed so I emptied my gear into several 
trays and sent it back through. Once every¬ 
thing was cleared I packed all my gear back 
into my bag but left leaving my laptop and 
tablet behind! 


Sitting on the plane I started to ponder what 
the hell to do. Aside from losing an expensive 
laptop, I had nothing to work on in Macau. 
When I arrived in Heathrow I asked the se¬ 
curity guys what to do. After laughing at my 
stupidity they collected their thoughts and 
advised that I should call the lost and found at 
Madrid airport. 

I quickly called my partner at home and she 
got straight on the case while I boarded my 
flight to Hong Kong. Upon arriving in Hong 
Kong I was greeted with the news that my 
laptop and tablet had been found and she was 
going to arrange to have them couriered home. 
Having them sent to Macau would have cost 
too much, and knowing my luck they wouldn’t 
arrive until after I left. 



Feeling a lot better I continued on my journey 
to Macau thinking I’d pick up a basic cheap 
laptop to get me through the weekend. 

The first thing that hits you when you arrive 
in Macau is the heat, or more accurately the 
humidity. It’s not the worst place I’ve been to 
on my travels photographing motorcycle racing 
(Malaysia has that honour) but it made being 
outside a little unpleasant, especially when 
carrying heavy camera equipment. 

The heat and humidity wasn’t what I found 
hardest to deal with though. It was the sheer 
number of people out on the streets, all mov¬ 
ing at a frustratingly slow pace. Forget trying to 
get anywhere in Macau in a hurry. Discovering 
that it is the most densely populated region on 
the planet came as no surprise. 
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Being a wriggling sardine can isn’t Macau’s 
only claim to fame. Aside from the Macau 
Grand Prix it also boasts the largest gambling 
market in the world, easily beating its closest 
rival Las Vegas. 


I’ve been to be both places and 1 have to say 
I’d rather go to Vegas! Having said that where 
else in the world can you stand in the street 
and marvel at a stunning 600 year old Chinese 
temple sitting across the road from a beautiful 
Portuguese colonial building, both of which are 
dwarfed by a huge neon lit casino. 


Macau is certainly a unique place and as It 
turns out an expensive one, which I discovered 
when I went to buy a laptop. I was horrified at 
some of the prices being quoted for outdated 
machines. But 1 needed something to work on 
and after a bit of deliberation 1 bought a big 
red plastic Acer ‘breeze block’ and headed 
back to the hotel. Upon firing It up I encoun¬ 
tered my first problem. It was in Chinese. 
Surprisingly as a born and raised Manxman, I 
can’t speak Chinese. A few quick searches on 
my phone gave me a path to follow and after a 
few painstaking attempts I managed to change 
the language. 


Once I had added everything on the laptop I 
needed it quickly became apparent that it was 
going to cause me some problems. It wasn’t 
designed to do what I was asking it to do but 
at least I was able to get my some work done. 


Thinking back I should probably have taken a 
ferry back to Hong Kong and bought one there. 
Hindsight’s a wonderful thing though! 


I’m starting to think that Macau and I are not a 
good mix. In 2015 I ended up in a local hospi¬ 
tal at Sam getting stitches in head wound fol¬ 
lowing an incident that involved a lot of drink 
and a taxi sign. 



I might just give Macau a miss next year. 














































40 years of Goggle research and design have all led to the 
introduction of our newest and most advanced MX goggle to 
date. The SCOTT PROSPECT offers a Massive field of vision, 
50mm Works Film Systems and our proprietary Lens Lock 
System, giving you the ability to focus on what matters. 


SCOTT-SPORTS.COM 

© SCOTT SPORTS SA 2016 | photo: The Medium Creative Group 
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LEAIT 


A swift look at the choice of a fair few moto- 
cross Pros when it comes to chest protection 
(recently made compulsory by the FIM for 
International competition) and some of the ex¬ 
cellent wares Leatt have to offer. For lightness 
and mobility then the Lite (99 dollars) is the 
best option and will effectively guard the upper 
torso from roost. The unit Is made from a High 
Density Poly Ethylene hard shell outer protec¬ 
tive shield and Leatt claim ‘our 3D design en¬ 
sures a great fit that is very comfortable’. The 
weight comes in at 850g and the Lite boasts 
numerous air vents and - of course - BraceOn 
neck brace fitment system. 

A step up is the 4.5 (at 1.5kg and 139 dollars). 
Leatt state that the 4.5 ‘is CE tested and certi¬ 
fied as impact protection for the chest, back 
and flank areas. What makes it so effective 
as a chest protector is the use of 3DF AirFit 
ventilated soft Impact foam. Even though It 
conforms to your body’s shape, it transforms 
into a hard, energy-absorbing protector upon 
impact. The hard shell areas are made of 
made of high density poly ethylene (HDPE) for 
high impact or stone deflection.’ We’ve seen 
MXGP athletes both using and swearing by the 
advances the South Africans have made with 
their body armour and considering the heat of 
Grand Prix competition then you cannot ask 
for a better endorsement. 
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words & pics 
by Roland Brown 


THE INTERMOT AND EICMA SHOWS REVEALED THE 
COURSE FOR MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURERS FOR THE 
NEXT TWELVE-EIGHTEEN MONTHS AND ALSO THE FRUIT 
OF THEIR TOILS FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS. ROLAND 
WAS ON-HAND AT PRESENTATIONS IN BOTH COLOGNE 
AND MILAN FOR A ROUND-UP OF WHAT TO EXPECT IN 
DEALER SHOWROOMS AND WHAT BIKES COULD TEMPT 
THE WALLETS OF RIDERS COME THE TURN OF 2017 
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here was a sting in the tail when the 
world’s motorcycle manufacturers un¬ 
veiled their 2017 models at the European 
shows in recent months. The format has be¬ 
come familiar over the years. First comes the 
biennial Intermot exhibition in Germany, where 
many firms introduce their most important 
bikes, making sure to hold something tasty 
back for the annual late-season fair In Milan. 

This duly happened In 2016, as BMW’s classy 
R nineT Racer scrapped for star billing in Co¬ 
logne with Honda’s new-generation Fireblade, 
Suzuki’s GSX-RIOOO and Ducati’s SuperSport. 

A month later, Ducati followed up with a fur¬ 
ther flurry of hot new metal at EICMA in Milan, 
where Triumph displayed its bold new Bobber 
and Kawasaki debuted its naked Z900 four and 
Z650 twin. 

It all added up to plenty of exciting new ma¬ 
chinery, albeit without an obvious standout 
model to compare with Kawasaki’s outrageous 
Ninja H2 of recent memory, or a significant 
leap forward in performance or design. Even 
so, few people would have expected the ma¬ 
jor manufacturers’ brightest new stars to be 
eclipsed, a few weeks later, by a British-built 
bike appearing at its home show. Motorcycle 
Live, in Birmingham. 

Then Norton stunned the crowds at the Nation¬ 
al Exhibition Centre by taking the wraps off a 
stunning, chrome-finished sports bike, the V4 
SS, powered by a 1200cc, 200bhp V4 engine. 
Few people had expected It to appear so soon 
- or to be so spectacular, with a spec includ¬ 
ing tubular aluminium frame, carbon-fibre 
bodywork, Ohiins suspension and cutting-edge 
electronics incorporating a rear-view camera. 
Alongside the SS, the limited run of 200 of 
which is sold out despite a £44,000 price, is a 
sister model, the RR, which holds the same en¬ 
gine in a slightly less exotic chassis and costs 
£28,000. 



Ducati’s limited-edition 1299 Superleggera 
costs even more, and justifies its £72,000 
price with a deliciously extreme specification. 
Its desmo V-twin engine produces 225bhp, and 
its carbon-fibre frame contributes to a remark¬ 
able dry weight figure of 167kg. The Italian 
firm also has a more down-to-earth sports bike 
in the 937cc SuperSport, and uses the same 
V-twin engine for the new Multistrada 950. 
Ducati’s entry-level Scrambler family expands 
with two additions, the sporty Cafe Racer and 
off-road inspired Desert Sled. 




2017 BIKES 



Honda s new Fireblade, revamped for the first 
time in nine years, will be produced in exotic 
SPS spec for racing, as well as in standard and 
SP versions. The roadster models’ 999cc en¬ 
gine produces 189bhp, an increase of llbhp. At 
195kg the SP is 15kg lighter than its predeces¬ 
sor and features semi-active Ohiins suspension 
plus Brembo brakes with cornering ABS. 


Triumphs newcomers expand the Bonneville 
family of parallel twins. The Street Scrambler 
joins the Street Cup cafe-racer and Bonneville 
TlOO retro-roadster in being powered by the 
Hinckley firm’s 900cc parallel twin engine. And 
the Bonneville Bobber holds its 1200cc engine 
in a bold chassis featuring hidden rear sus¬ 
pension for a traditional hard-tail look, and a 
vintage style single saddle. 




Suzuki’s similarly long-awaited GSX-RIOOO 
comes in two versions, powered by a 199bhp 
engine featuring variable valve timing, as de¬ 
veloped on the firm’s MotoGP racebike. Both 
models feature fresh styling and a new alumin¬ 
ium frame; the more expensive GSX-RlOOOR’s 
extras include a gearbox quick-shifter and 
more sophisticated Showa suspension. Yama¬ 
ha also has a new sports bike, a revamped 
version of the 599cc YZF-R6 featuring MotoGP- 
inspired styling plus chassis and electronics 
derived from the open-class YZF-Rl. 








BMW’s most striking newcomers are three ver¬ 
sions of the R nine! that has been a hit since 
its launch in 2014. The R nine! Pure is a basic 
naked roadster, the Racer is a half-faired cafe 
racer, and the Urban G/S is a dual-purpose 
model whose paintwork and orange seat bring 
to mind the R80G/S that kick-started the 
large-capacity adventure class in 1980. 



Austrian rival KTM has an updated version of 
its aggressive 1290 Super Duke R, plus a four- 
strong family of revamped Adventure V-twins. 
Meanwhile sister firm Husqvarna is set for 
production with its stylish, 375cc single-cylin¬ 
der roadsters, the Vitpilen 401 and Svartpilen 
401. Moto Guzzi of Italy goes for retro charm 
with a special edition of its updated 744cc 
V-twin range, the V7 III Anniversario, featuring 
chromed tank and brown leather seat. 



Kawasaki recalls an old star with the name 
if not the modern styling of its Z900, which 
holds its 948cc, four-cylinder engine in a tu¬ 
bular steel frame. The Z650 is not a four, like 
its famous Seventies namesake, but a 649cc 
derivative of the long-running ER-6 paral¬ 
lel twin. Both Kawasaki and Suzuki have new 
small-capacity adventure bikes, the Versys-X 
300 and DL250 V-Strom respectively. Suzuki 
has also developed a naked GSX-S750 four and 
a pair of entry-level singles, the race-replica 
GSX-R125 and naked GSX-S125. 



New scooters include updated versions of two 
old favourites, Suzuki’s Burgman 400 and 
Yamaha’s TMax. The 530cc TMax is hugely 
popular in Italy, making Milan the obvious ven¬ 
ue for Yamaha to unveil the TMax DX, featur¬ 
ing electric screen, cruise control and heated 
grips and seat. That was outshone at EICMA by 
Vespa’s glitzy Elettrica prototype, whose silver 
finish and retro shape hid the fact that it is 
powered by batteries. Then came the brilliant, 
chrome-finished V4 SS that heralds Norton’s 
arrival as a superbike manufacturer. 
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ALPINESTARS 


A couple of highlights from the ever-expanding 
and forever desirable Alpinestars catalogue. 
The Kai Drystar Women’s jacket features the 
Drystar membrane for guaranteed waterproof¬ 
ing as well as a thermal liner for when the 
temperatures drop below ‘bracing’. Protection 
from the elements also means a general level 
of safety as well and Alpinestars have inserted 
removable CE-certified pads on the shoulders 
and elbow and there are also compartments to 
allow for chest and back inserts to be placed. 
There are ventilation zips and practically locat¬ 
ed pockets for whatever riding purpose. Expect 
to pay around 240 euros. Heading down to the 
feet and the Jethro Riding Shoes are the ideal 
option for the casual look when off the bike. 
The ‘urban’ shoe actually houses dual den¬ 
sity ankle protection and features a cool little 
lace loop holder that is closed with a fastener. 
The sole lasts thanks to the vulcanised rubber 
compound (sound also for grip and structure). 
The upper is made from leather as is the ‘shift’ 
pad. The Jethro comes in blue brown or black 
with a white sole and should cost 130 euros. 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGR 
‘On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 

Adam Wheeler Editor and MXGP/MotoGP correspondent 

Ray Archer Photographer 

Steve Matthes AMA MX and SX correspondent 

Cormac Ryan-Meenan MotoGP Photographer www.cormacgp.com 

Simon Cudby AMA SX/MXPhotographer 

Matthew Roberts Television Presenter and WSB correspondent 

Gavin Emmett TV commentator/Presenter and MotoGP Reporter 

David Emmett MotoGP Blogger 

Neil Morrison MotoGP Blogger 

Nuria Garcia Cover Design 

Gabi Alvarez Web developer 

Hosting FireThumb? - www.firethunib7.co.uk 

Thanks to www.mototribu.com 
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This publication took a lot of time and effort to put together so please respect it! Nothing in 
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torial team. For more information please visit www.ontrackoffroad.com and click ‘Contact us’. 





